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Boston Region.—The monotonously 
warm and dry weather of the first part of 
the fall ended about October 20. Sudden 
cold weather caused 
extraordinary flights 
of birds on October 
22-24, in part making 
up for the leanness of 
preceding weeks. 
October closed cool. 
November was the 
coldest in many years, 
averaging two degrees 
below normal per day 
for 30 days! A cold 
wave from November 
19 on concluded the fall migration and froze 
up the country; winter birding began after 
this date north of Boston. 

Notes on the fall migration follow: 

No very pronounced flights of Red- 
throated Loons, Holboell’s and Horned 
Grebes. A Pacific Loon at Monomoy, 
December 10 (Foster and Griscom). A 
Western Grebe at Cohasset, November 17 
(F. H. Allen et al. 

A notable flight of Gannets in late 
October. 

Observation of the migration of Anatide 
was handicapped in many places by the open- 
ing of the shooting season on October 15 
and the early freeze. On the whole, the 
evidence before me indicates a good flight, 
with increased numbers at favorable con- 
centration points. Species present in good 
numbers relatively were the Canada Goose, 
Black Duck, Baldpate, and both Scaup. The 
Green-winged Teal occurred in greater 
numbers than ever before; Shoveller, more 
records than usual. 


The Season— 


CXXXI. October 15, 1939 
to February 15, 1940 


The Hawk flight was poor, the Rough- 
legged Hawk perhaps particularly scarce. 
A Black Gyrfalcon at Monomoy on No- 
vember 7 (Hagar). 

It is almost impossible to believe that the 
same old adult European Black-headed Gull 
arrived at Newburyport, November 11, on 
schedule and lingered until January 1. 

Among the land birds, the Junco, Fox 
Sparrow and Snow Bunting flights were 
particularly good. It proved to be an ‘off 
year’ for the Red-breasted Nuthatch, Purple 
Finch and Pine Siskin. There were no less 
than 8 more records for the Arkansas King- 
bird and 4 more for the Dickcissel. A Bo- 
hemian Waxwing constantly at a feeding 
station at Amherst, November 3-12, is well 
authenticated by numerous observers. 

Turning now to a summary of the winter 
conditions, I must report a season of violent 
contrasts. December was mild, dry, and 
uneventful until the last few days, when 
really cold weather froze up even the largest 
ponds on the outer Cape and Martha's 
Vineyard. January was quite exceptional in 
being one of the coldest ever known, averag- 
ing no less than 5 degrees below normal per 
day, in spite of the fact that the temperature 
never went to zero at Boston once. Precipi- 
tation was markedly below normal. Febru- 
ary has been warmer than usual. A blizzard 
on February 13, with winds of full gale 
force, not only paralyzed most of southern 
New England for 24 hours, but supplied all 
missing precipitation for the year to date! 

Bird life in December was remarkably 
poor, both in variety of species, and the 
number of individuals of many of them. In 
marked contrast to the two preceding years, 
the very cold November kept late transients 
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on the move south, so that late December 
records of this group were rather small in 
number, and they practically disappeared 
even from the outer Cape in January. The 
inference is, of course, that many perished. 
We know definitely that Canada Geese 
suffered severely on the outer Cape, while 
the Black Ducks came through all right. At 
Plum Island, however, north of Boston, the 
wintering Black Duck population of 4500 
in mid-December was cut to 1500 by mid- 
January, although in an ordinary winter no 
marked decrease is observable. 

Harlequin Duck—scattering records off 
Cape Ann from November 11 on; more 
records than in past ten years combined. 

Hawks—far more wintering than usual, 
particularly the variety of species. A Golden 
Eagle on the Merrimac River, with Bald 
Eagles, during most of January. A Black 
Gyrfalcon at Newburyport and Plum 
Island, January 1-15. 

A Clapper Rail at Wellfleet, December 30 
Benchley and Long), is the first winter 
record of an accidental straggler. It is re- 
markable how a King Rail at Eastham, 
January 26 (Hagar), managed to survive 
such severe winter conditions. 

Northern Gulls were practically absent 
in December. A great flight of Glaucous 
Gulls arrived early in January. With them 
came more Iceland Gulls than usual, and 
scattering reports of Kumlien’s Gull. At 
Nantasket, on January 26, Eliot and Kraus 
saw 6 of the last in one day. The great event 
of the year, however, was the occurrence of 
the Ivory Gull. An adult was found at 
Newburyport, January 13 (Henry and Rod- 
man Peabody). About 30 people saw this 
Gull the next morning, R. C. Curtis found 
2 more at Gloucester, and a large party saw 
another at Rockport that afternoon. A 
Skua was found dead at Swampscott on 
February 2 (Collins), the first positive 
specimen of the Northern Skua for New 
England. 

Alcide—very scarce both during the fall 

gration and winter. There was a local 


ncentration of Guillemots off Cape Ann in 
te winter; on February 18, Griscom et al. 
inted 42, much the largest number ever 
n On a sea trip. 
“here have been numerous reports of 
whet Owls from January 5 on. North- 
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ern Shrikes have also become generally dis- 
tributed in January. Evening Grosbeaks 
have barely reached the Boston region, but 
are increasing in the interior. Pine Gros- 
beaks arrived in November; they are fairly 
common in the western half of Massachu- 
setts, but scarce near the coast. 

Western Juncos have turned up at three 
New England feeding stations. One, at 
Fairfield, Conn., is believed to be the 
Montana Junco (A. A. Saunders). One at 
Danvers is believed to be Shufeldt’s (Gris- 
com), for which there are 2 New England 
records. Two more at Wrentham still re- 
quire study.—LupLtow Griscom, Museum of 
Comparative Zodlog y, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—The entire period 
covered by this report was characterized by 
an unusual dearth of precipitation and lack 
of severe climatic disturbances. The first 
killing frost occurred on October 18, fol- 
lowed by warm weather and strong north- 
west winds, especially on the 22d and 29th. 
On these two days the last and heaviest 
land-bird movements of the fall were re- 
corded. Winter Wrens, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, Hermit Thrushes, White-crowned 
and White-throated Sparrows were observed 
in unusual abundance. The latter date also 
saw the final departure of such diverse 
species as American Egret (Sabin), Black 
Skimmer (Berliner), Forster's Tern (Mayer), 
Wilson’s Warbler (Baker), Parula Warbler 
(Elliott), Black-throated Green Warbler 
(Mayer), and Indigo Bunting (Mayer). The 
entire month of November and the first 
three weeks of December were abnormally 
mild, producing a late scattered migration 
with a wide variety of species lingering 
until the year’s end. January was sub- 
normaliy cold almost without lapse. 

Until the freeze-up, Ducks were more 
abundant than for any season for the past 
decade. A codperative census by 30 observers 
on Long Island, December 9-13, showed 
190,000 waterfowl of 34 species as compared 
to 115,000 of 31 species in 1938. Notably 
increased were Black Duck, Mallard, Golden- 
eye, Old-squaw, Baldpate, (and though 
still uncommon) Shoveller, Hooded Mer- 
ganser, and Redhead. Ruddy Duck and 
Coot showed declines, while the compara- 
tive absence of Brant was and is an alarming 
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mystery (78 Brant recorded on all United 
States Christmas censuses!). Eiders were 
first seen on November 26 (Peterson) and 
regularly thereafter. A Whistling Swan 
remained at Jones Beach from November 19 
to December 24. Snow Geese were observed 
in migration in good numbers in October 
(Eayre). The numbers of Canvas-back were 
unprecedente? in recent years, 5000 at 
Raritan Bay, December 3 (Cant, Clement, 
Eynon), and 500 at Flushing Bay, January 13 
(Barton, Fischer, Reids). Noteworthy are 
Blue Goose, Boonton Reservoir, November 
26, 1 (Cadbury, Hiatt); European Widgeon, 
Point Pleasant Ponds, N. J., October 29 
and December 12 (Eynon et al.); European 
Teal, Idlewild, L. I., January 21 (Mayer); 
and Harlequin Duck, Rockaway Point, 
February 6 (Norse, Cantor). 

Shore birds remained unusually late on 
Long Island beaches. At Jones Beach, on 
December 24, were 26 Knot, a remnant of the 
largest flight in years, with 6 Black-bellied 
Plover (Elliott). Pectoral Sandpiper were 
at Idlewild, December 3, Greater Yellow- 
legs at Hempstead, and 475 Red-backed 
Sandpipers at Oak Beach on the same date 
(Bull, Darrow, Elliott). Large numbers of 
Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen during Decem- 
ber, but the season brought very few 
Glaucous or Iceland Gulls and no Kitti- 
wakes. However, an outstanding discovery 
was a Scandinavian Lesser Black-backed Gull 
(Larus fuscus fuscus) at Jones Beach on Octo- 
ber 30 and again on January 13 (Elliott). 
The bird was carefully observed, all field- 
marks noted and compared with specimen 
skins. 

The Hawk flight over northern New 
Jersey continued good until November 12 
with a scattering until November 23 (Wol- 
farth). The coastal Falcon movement on 
Long Island tapered off by November 15. 
Ravens were again seen migrating over 
Sussex County, N. J., and there were 
several Golden Eagle records. Rough- 
legged and Marsh Hawks wintered in large 
numbers. Noteworthy are Broad-winged 
Hawk, Woodmere, December 24 (Berliner, 
Harrower), and Orient, L. I., December 28 
(Latham); Golden Eagle, Sands Point, 
December 24 (Cruickshank). Numerous 
Saw-whet and Barred Owls were predomi- 
nant in a good winter Owl invasion. 
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Lingering mild weather produced late 
dates for many migrants and encouraged 
some to winter. A Snowy Egret was present 
at Jones Beach from September 24 to Decem- 
ber 3 (Elliott et a/.). Others were: Scarlet 
Tanager, South Salem, N. Y., November 2 
(Wheeler); Arkansas Kingbird, Montauk, 
November 6 (Church); Nashville Warbler, 
Idlewild, November 18 (Norse, Cantor); 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Long Branch, Decem- 
ber 15 (Seeley); Baltimore Oriole, Wood- 
mere, December 26 (Arbib) and Beechhurst, 
December 7 to January 15 (Reids); Mocking- 
bird, Newark Meadows, November 19 
(Eynon), Beechhurst, January 23 to Feb- 
ruary 5 (Reids), and Brooklyn, February 6 
(Mathews); Carolina Wren wintering at 
Orient and Greenport (Latham), Speonk 
(Wilcox), and Palisades (Norse, Cantor). 
Inexplicable casuals were Green-tailed Tow- 
hee (Oberholseria chlorura) at Overpeck 
Creek, N. J., December 23 to January 30 
(Norse, Cantor); Black Vulture, Watermill, 
L. I., February 1 (Jaques); Black Guillemot, 
Boonton Reservoir, November 26 (Cadbury, 
Hiatt); and Curlew Sandpiper, Oak Beach, 
January 28 (Breslau). 

The expected northern Finch invasion did 
not materialize except for Evening Grosbeak, 
5, November 12 (Wheeler), and Pine Gros- 
beak, 1, November 20, at Pound Ridge 
Reservation, N. Y. (Wheeler), and 3, Jan- 
uary 1, Idlewild (Breslau). Lapland Long- 
spur, Horned Lark and Snow Bunting in 
larger numbers than last year reported by 
most observers.—Rosert Arsis, Jr., Wood 
mere, L.I.,and ALrrepE. Eynon, Newark,N.J. 


Philadelphia Region.—The weather con- 
ditions from October 15 to December 31 
were generally mild, with little snow and 
few cold waves. Janu- 
ary brought real 
winter weather and 
averaged colder than 
any January for the 
past twenty years. 
Wind-driven snow 01 
January 26 along the 
coast and on Februar 
14 over the entire 
region piled banks si« 
feet high in som: 
places. 


On February 4, after the cold, the lower 
end of Long Beach presented an arctic ap- 
pearance—snow and ice were piled high 
on the flats and on the open water of the 
inlet miniature icebergs floated toward the 
ocean. Barnegat Bay was frozen from shore 
to shore. The usual birds were present but 
seemed somewhat below normal in numbers. 
The Fork-tailed Flycatcher, observed by 
Otway Brown at Cape May, N. J., on 
November 1 to 3, was the outstanding record 
for the late fall. The bird at times was 
perched within three feet of the observer, 
allowing opportunity for detailed notes. 
The outstanding winter record—Island 
Beach, N.J., February 3, Ivory Gull (Cutler). 
This prize, a dead bird in good condition, 
was almost buried in the sand and would 
have been missed if the observer had not 
glimpsed a small bunch of white feathers. 
The specimen was preserved and this is the 
first record of this northern Gull for the 
state of New Jersey. Eight species of water 
birds, including Dovekie (2) and Kittiwake 
(1), were found dead on this stretch of beach 
on the above date by Cutler and compan- 
ions (E. and Q. Kramer, Yoder and Finkel). 
Previous to the past fall there appears to 
have been no record of the Blue Goose in 
Camden County, New Jersey. M. L. Parrish, 
of Pine Valley, N. J., furnishes the following 
from the records of the Pine Valley Golf 
Club: “‘October 4, 1939, 6 Blue Geese 
landed on our lower lake and remained until 
October 14. On October 20, 7 Blue Geese 
arrived and remained until October 24. On 
November 14, 8 Blue Geese arrived and 
remained until November 18. November 23, 
one arrived and remained three days."’ 
A noteworthy migration of Gannets oc- 
curred along the New Jersey coast on 
November 19—Stone Harbor, N. J., 125; 
Corson’s Inlet, N. J., 75 (Dornan); Barnegat 
Inlet, N. J., 60 CF. M. Archer, Jr.). 
Wildfowl were numerous at Penn Manor, 
Pa., on October 22 (Reimann and others )— 
Horned Grebe, 1; Pied-billed Grebe, 20; 
Canada Goose, 50; Mallard, 200; Black 
Duck, 1000; Baldpate, 200; Pintail, 500; 
Green-winged Teal, 30; Blue-winged Teal, 
Shoveller, 20; Wood Duck, 50; Redhead, 

4. vanvas-back, 7; Scaup, 300; White-winged 
ter, 4; Ruddy Duck, 20; also Golden 
ver, 4. 


THE SEASON 


On the Susquehanna Flats, below Havre de 
Grace, Md., on November 12, H. H. Beck 
estimated 250,000 Ducks in sight—Scaup, 
Canvas-back, Baldpate, Pintail and Black 
Duck, the Scaup in greatest numbers. 
Whistling Swan were present in large 
numbers for this date, 5000 low estimate. 

Snow Buntings have been very numerous 
this fall and winter. Flocks of 100 and more 
were reported. 

Reports indicate small numbers of Evening 
Grosbeaks present—Glenolden, Pa., Decem- 
ber 9, 1 (J. Gillespie, Jr.); Browns Mills, 
N. J., 7 wintering (Pumyea). 

A surprising number of Saw-whet Owl 
records have been sent in—Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 30, 1 dead (Mrs. Evelyn 
Kramer); November 25, 1 (Lindauer); 
January 16, remains of one, feathers only 
(Finkel); November 19, 2 caught and banded 
(Yoder); Holmesburg, Pa., December 3, 1 
caught and banded (Reimann); Wyncote, 
Pa., no date, 1 dead (Clark); Mt. Holly, 
N. J., November 26, 1 (Lindauer). 

Other records of interest—Cape May, 
N. J., October 16, Dickcissel, 1 female 
(Axtell); Cape May, N. J., November 4, 
Arkansas Kingbird, 1 (Schmid); German- 
town, Pa., October 23, Arkansas Kingbird, 1 
(Daly); Musey Creek, N. J., October 22, 
Arkansas Kingbird, 1 (Finkel); Gloucester, 
N. J., January 28, Glaucous Gull, 1 (Rei- 
mann); Island Beach, N. J., November 12, 
American Eider, adult female, dead (E. and 
Q. Kramer and Lindauer); Island Beach, 
N. J., February 11, Razor-billed Auk, 1 dead 
(CE. and Q. Kramer and Newman); Ventnor, 
N. J., December 24, Dovekie, caught on the 
beach, slightly oiled (Atkinson); Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., November 4, Redpoll, 1 (Clark); 
Camden, N. J., November 26, Northern 
Shrike, 1 (Batezel); Fenwick, N. J., Decem- 
ber 17, Northern Shrike, 1 (Potter); Glen- 
olden, Pa., December 17, Yellow-throat, 1, 
White-crowned Sparrow, 2 (J. Gillespie, 
Jr.); Philadelphia, Pa., November 2, Blue- 
headed Vireo, 1 CE. and Q. Kramer); Beach 
Haven, N. J., November 12, Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 1 (Sprow); Wenonah, N. J., 
December 5, Orange-crowned Warbler, bird 
trapped and examined (Mrs. E. F. Norris); 
Tinicum, Pa., December 31, Short-eared 


Owl, 12 (Culver).—Junian K. Porter, 
Collingswood, N. J. 
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Washington (D. C.) Region.—In the 
Washington region, from October, 1939, to 
January, 1940, there were a number of in- 
teresting ornitholog- 
ical developments, 
which were probably 
more or less influenced 
by the weather condi- 
tions. Until the last 
week in December the 
weather was decidedly 
mild for the season, 
but from that time 
until February the 
weather was continu- 
ously cold, although 
there was no zero temperature. Considerable 
snow fell at different times. 

A number of birds, apparently induced by 
the mild weather of the early winter, re- 
mained much later than usual. These in- 
cluded the Magnolia Warbler, found dead 
at the Washington Monument on October 
13, a Redstart seen at Woodside, Md., on 
October 10, a Blue-headed Vireo, observed 
in the same locality on October 29—all 
by John H. Fales; a Black-throated Green 
Warbler, found by Donald Lamore on 
October 20, after it had struck the Washing- 
ton Monument; and a Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
observed on October 1 in a yard in Alexan- 
dria, Va., by W. B. McIlwaine, Jr. Three 
Greater Yellow-legs and one American 
Egret were also reported from Wakefield, 
Va., on November 12, by Charles P. Preston. 

Notwithstanding the mild weather, at 
least one bird, the Pine Siskin, appeared 
earlier than usual, 3 individuals having been 
observed on October 5 in Westmoreland 
State Park, near Montross, Va., by Charles 
P. Preston 

The cold weather probably was respon- 
sible for the appearance in this region of 
several northern birds that do not ordinarily 
visit the Washington region. John C. Jones 
reported 12 Black-capped Chickadees, near 
Rockville, Md., on January 14. This bird 
is of only casual occurrence in winter about 
Washington, the breeding Chickadee here 
being, of course, the Carolina Chickadee. A 
flock of 11 Common Redpolls was seen by 
the same observer on the same day; and on 
January 21, at the same locality, he reported 
a single Red Crossbill, and 3 Snow Buntings. 
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Other interesting occurrences are 4 White 
crowned Sparrows, reported by John C 
Jones, at Rockville, Md., on January 21 
Miss Gwendolyn B. Smith reported a smal/ 
flock of Broad-winged Hawks, in migration 
at East Falls Church, Va., on September 18 
The vicinity of Washington is apparently 
not within the regular migration route of 
the bulk of the small Hawks that pass south 
ward along the Atlantic coast region, but 
occasionally small groups are observed here 

The Black Vulture, which seems to have 
taken up permanent residence in the Wash- 
ington region, and to be slowly increasing, 
was observed by William H. Lawrence, at 
Great Falls, Md., on November 25. Near 
Seneca, Md., on the same day, he noted the 
Swamp Sparrow. Charles P. Preston re 
ported the Florida Gallinule at Tappahan- 
nock, Va., on October 14. 

The usual variety of waterfowl was present 
during the autumn and winter along the 
Potomac and Patuxent rivers, but their 
numbers are vastly less than they were some 
10 to 12 years ago in this same locality. 
This diminution is to some extent accounted 
for by the destruction of many of their feed- 
ing areas on account of dredging operations 
in the Potomac River, and by the introduc- 
tion of the water chestnut, which has mo- 
nopolized many areas to the exclusion of 
Duck-food plants. These, however, are only 
partially the cause, since the great decrease 
in waterfowl population in North America 
is largely responsible. During the present 
winter the protracted cold of the month of 
January completely closed the Potomac 
River with ice. 

A single Old-squaw was seen on the 
Potomac River, near the Highway Bridge, 
on January 7, by John C. Jones. The Canvas- 
back was noted at the Roaches Run Sanctu- 
ary, Va., near Washington, on January 2), 
by Allen J. Duvall. Charles P. Preston saw 
a flock of 35 Buffle-heads at Wakefield, V2., 
on November 26; also 4 Hooded Merganse's 
on the same day, and 150 Baldpates, and a 
few Gadwalls as well. From the same locz:- 
ity he also reports several Surf Scoters «0 
October 22, and the White-winged Scot r 
on October 23. Several Shovellers were se: 1 
by him also at Tappahannock, Va., 1 
October 5.—Harry C. Osernotser, B - 
logical Survey, Washington, D.C. 
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Carolina Region.—Southeast corner of 
Virginia included. Normal weather through 
December and since January, much below 
normal in January, 
Charleston having 
coldest month on rec- 
ord, heavy snow in 
central North Caro- 
lina. Back Bay, Cur- 
rituck, and  Albe- 
marle Sound frozen 
over. 

Coastal section: 
Ducks about as plen- 

: tiful as usual. Buffle- 

Joun H. Grey, Jr. heads and Canvas- 
backs increased at Charleston (Chamberlain), 
about 7000 Redheads in Currituck, only half 
as many as last year. Some 10,000 Ducks 
stayed on Pea Island, Currituck, and Albe- 
marle through the freeze, using marshes and 
air holes. More Canada Geese in South Caro- 
lina, flocks of 10-40 reported; Currituck and 
Pea Island, 10,000 in January; Mattamuskeet, 
35,000. Swans to number of 5000 at Lake 
Mattamuskeet; 150 in Currituck; 150 Back 
Bay; and even 1 at Bull's Island, S.C. Snow 
Geese arrived Pea Island, October 16; 5000 
in January; 10,000, February 3; 3000 on the 
10th. American Egret, last at Norfolk, 
December 22, Pea Island, November 6; 
Little Blue and Louisiana Heron, November 
5 at Orton (Bragaw); Black-crowned Night 
Heron, December 28, Pea Island; Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, Norfolk, December 
18 (Darden). Glossy Ibis taken at Beaufort, 
N. C., February 9 (Mason). Gannets at Pea 
Island, November 12, common through 
December; Norfolk, November 23. Last 
Purple Gallinule, New River, November 6 
Samworth). Florida 

Gallinule, Pea Island, 
November 6. Oyster- 
catcher at Back Bay, 
October 31 (Reed); 
1500 wintered Cape 
Romain. Last Osprey, 
Cape Henry, Decem- 
ver 7. Pea Island had 
mall numbers Piping 
nd Black-bellied Plo- 

er, Knots, Red-backs, 

inderling, Willets, 


C. S. Brimtey 
nd both Yellow-legs; only Sanderling at 
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Back Bay. Marbled Godwits, Pea Island, 
December 26-28 (Walker), first N. C. winter 
record, although wintering at Cape Romain. 
Avocet at Romain, November 16 to Feb- 


ruary 7. Forster’s Terns, Cape Henry, 
October 19 to December 31. Black Skim- 
mers, Oregon Inlet, December 11; Hatteras, 
January 24 (Quinn). Razor-billed Auk 
infrequent at Pea Island in January. Dove- 
kies at Hatteras, November 8, last seen on 
January 21; a heavy flight reached Beaufort, 
N. C., November 24 to December 3, many 
picked up dead, estimated flight of 1000. 
Barn Swallow, Cape Henry, October 25, 
and Pea Island, November 25, latest for 
both states. Two Dickcissels, Summerville, 
January 21. Immature White-crowned Spar- 
row, Back Bay, November 2 (Reed). Snow 
Buntings, Pea Island, November 20 and 27; 
Beaufort, N. C., December 11 (Simpson). 
Holboell’s Grebe, Bull's Island, February 14 
(Chamberlain and Weston), second record 
for S. C. Blue Geese, Pea Island, November 
22. European Widgeon at Bull's Island, 
December 22. European Teal same place, 
January 22 (Cruickshank), and two pair 
thought to be of this species, Santee River, 
January 27 (DuPre and Silver), one other 
South Carolina record. 

Inland section: Black-poll Warblers at 
Rocky Mount, October 19 (Craighill); 
common at Henderson later (Hunter). Last 
Swifts, Raleigh, October 22. Rocky Mount: 
Myrtle Warbler and Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, October 16; Yellow Palm Warbler 
on 17th; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 18th; 
Pipit and Brown Creeper, 23d; Hermit 
Thrush, November 3; Bewick’s Wren, 8th; 
Winter Wren, 9th; Purple Finch, 13th. 
Ring-necks and Lesser Scaup at Raleigh, 
November 16, and Fox Sparrow on the 
23d. Interesting records: Blue-headed Vireo, 
Rocky Mount, and Raleigh in December; 
Lumberton in January; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, December 12, at Rocky Mount, 
with Broad-winged Hawk there October 16 
and December 20; also Red Phalarope (dead), 
November 16; Saw-whet Owl, Raleigh, De- 
cember 6; Gray-cheeked Thrush with injured 
wing banded at Winston-Salem, January 6 
(Anderson). 

Mountain section: Arden (Grinnell) had 
Fox Sparrow, October 27; Redpoll, October 
29, December 21; White-crowned Sparrow, 
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November 17; Bluebirds commoner than 
usual; flock of Chipping Sparrows in 
December. Tree Sparrow: Arden, December 
1, 3, 21; Micaville, Yancey County, Decem- 
ber 20 (Cash), and Windom, December 24 
(Hutchins). Red-breasted Nuthatches re- 
ported in state only from Arden and Mica- 
ville. No Siskins.—C. S. Brimuey and Joun 
H. Grey, Jr., Raleigh, N. C. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Region.—Temperatures 
departed but little from normal up to the 
end of 1939. On January 2, 1940, thin ice 
was seen in the city 
for the first time this 
winter, although in- 
land districts had 
experienced earlier 
freezes; and on Janu- 
ary 3 a killing frost 
put an end to garden 
flowers. From Janu- 
ary 19 through 30, the 
longest severely cold 
spell ever experienced 
here was recorded, 
with daily morning temperatures down in 
the low 20's and the middle ‘teens’ on the 
coast and much lower a few miles inland. 
Rainfall, on the whole, was far below normal, 
but heavy rains on the last two days of the 
period made up much of the deficiency. 

There seems to have been no bird mortality 
resulting from the prolonged extreme cold— 
at least, none has been reported—which is 
in marked contrast to the rumors coming up 
from southern Florida. Because of a snow 
blanket over the whole South down to with- 
in a few miles of the Gulf, it was expected 
that there would be a great influx of ground- 
feeding species into the Gulf strip (as was 
the case one winter some years ago) but none 
has been noted. Robins, abundant before 
the cold spell, increased in numbers in the 
city; and, on a trip across northern Florida 
and southern Georgia on February 3 and 4, 
Robins and Bluebirds were seen in astonish- 
ing numbers. By way of contrast, the tiny 
species, notably the Kinglets, have been 
positively rare since the cold. 

The abundance of the upland species of 
shore birds, reported in the preceding period, 
persisted as long as there was moisture in 
the ponds. A Solitary Sandpiper on No- 
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vember 1 was the latest I have ever seen, and 
Pectoral Sandpipers on November 8 and 
Lesser Yellow-legs on November 19 were 
very late. Beach shore birds, on the other 
hand, have been scarcer than I have ever 
known them. 

Several of the Wrens seem to have reversed 
their normal local status this winter. The 
Bewick’s Wren, a regular but rare winter 
resident, has been seen far oftener than usual 
—October 15 and 22, November 11, Decem- 
ber 17, and January 28. The Carolina Wren, 
on the other hand, usually common to 
abundant, has been rare, and I have actually 
seen more Bewick’s Wrens than Carolinas. 
The House Wren, unaccountably rare for 
several years, was common again for a few 
days during migration and has been seen 
regularly in small numbers all winter. 

The Black and White Warbler, an oc- 
casional winter resident, has been noted 
several times—November 30, December 10 
and 24, and January 13—but not since the 
cold spell. 

A Dickcissel, a stranger in this region, 
appeared on October 26 at Mrs. A. L. 
Whigham’'s station at Century, 40 miles 
north of Pensacola, for the third successive 
year. A second bird arrived a few days later 
and both have been resident all winter. At 
the close of the period, Mrs. Whigham re- 
ported both birds in song. 

Mrs. Whigham’s winter company of 
Purple Finches continues to increase with 
succeeding years. The first bird arrived on 
November 23, earlier by a day than ever 
before recorded. By the middle of January, 
there were 300 birds (estimated) in daily 
attendance at the feeding shelves, and that 
number has persisted to the end of the 
period. 

The Rufous Hummingbird may now be 
classed as a regular (though very rare) late 
fall migrant in this region. Mrs. Max 
McClanahan, reporting from the garden 
where almost all the birds of this species 
recorded from Pensacola have been seen, saw 
the first bird on December 1. One and 
possibly two birds were seen there several! 
times during December, feeding at red flow 
ers of several species. Mrs. McClanahan 
reports that the bird appeared and fed as 
usual on January 2, but its visit on the morn 
ing of January 3, when all the flowers were 
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wilted, was brief and it was not seen again. 

L. E. Goodnight, on a routine photo- 
graphic airplane flight a few miles west of 
Pensacola, on October 19, reported a flock of 
25 Snow Geese in migration. 

This is the only report I have ever made 
for the midwinter period in which spring 
arrival of Osprey and Purple Martin have 
not been recorded, but neither of these 
species has yet appeared this year. It is said, 
however, that a single Martin was seen in 
the Mobile, Ala., region on February 5.— 
Francis M. Weston, 2006 E. Jordan Street, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Put-in-Bay (Ohio) Region.—Weather 
conditions during the late fall continued to 
be rather mild and dry. During Christmas 
week there was an abrupt change to sub- 
normal temperatures which prevailed 
throughout January. During this midwinter 
period, the state experienced by far its 
coldest weather since 1917-18. At Colum- 
bus, for example, U. S. Weather Bureau 
records show that the average daily tempera- 
ture was more than 10 degrees below normal, 
and the month of January was the second 
coldest in 62 years of record. The amount of 
precipitation was only about 50 per cent of 
the normal. Temperatures from February 1- 
15 were more nearly normal and there were 
several days of thawing. In the opinion of 
the majority of observers, the supply of 
staple winter food for birds was somewhat 
below normal, due to the scarcity of wild 
fruits and mast. 

Without question, the feature of the late 
fall migration was the extraordinarily large 
flight of Geese that occurred during the 
latter half of October. Limitations of space 
prohibit more than a brief summary of the 
numerous records. On October 15 a flock 
of about 17 Blue Geese and 3 Snow Geese 
was seen near Dayton (Kalter). Between 
October 17 and 21, there are records of Blue 
Geese, or of mixed flocks containing Blue 
Geese and a few Snow Geese, from the fol- 
lowing localities: Toledo (Campbell); Put- 
in-Bay; Pymatuning Lake (Oudette, Hicks); 
Grand Reservoir (Wells, Hicks); Marion 
County, near Morral (Washburn, Thomas); 
Meander Lake, near Youngstown (Cook, 
McLaughlin); Columbus (Thomas, Hicks); 
Buckeye Lake (Kavanagh, Thomas); Day- 
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ton (Blincoe); Circleville (Francis, Hicks); 
and Cincinnati (Maslowski). 

In this list only the extreme southern and 
southeastern parts of the state are not repre- 
sented, which leads to the inference that the 
general trend of flight was to the south- 


west. It is possible, however, that the 
flocks seen in northeastern Ohio may have 
subsequently turned to the southeast and 
reached the Atlantic coast. A few flocks of 
Canada Geese were reported with the flight, 
but most of the Canadas seem to have come 
south rather later. 

In view of the severe winter weather 
which began during the holidays, it is of 
interest to note that Christmas census lists 
were larger than usual and included many 
species that normally winter somewhat 
further south. A total of 106 species was 
reported from Ohio. Wilson's Snipe was 
reported on two lists, Killdeer on five, Coot 
on four, and Field Sparrow on three. Blue- 
birds seem to have been restricted to the 
southern part of the state, but Cedar Wax- 
wings and Robins were more frequent in the 
north. Among the species that showed a 
notable increase over the previous years 
were Carolina Wren, Mockingbird, and 
Bob-white, three species which have been 
especially vulnerable to winter losses in the 
past. In addition to the seven localities 
from which Mockingbirds were reported in 
the census are the following more recent 
records: Columbus, five different stations 
(Thomas ); Jackson (Thomas); Dayton (Blin- 
coe); and Yellow Springs (Burr). 

Eleven species of birds unrepresented on 
any Ohio census list have been reported 
since January 1, as follows: Horned Grebe, a 
single bird found in a snow-filled drainage 
ditch near Warren on February 2 (W. E. 
Brown); Black-crowned Night Heron, Janu- 
ary 6, near Toledo (Campbell); American 
Egret, January 14, near Peninsula, Summit 
County (Conger, Hicks)—an astonishing 
record, possibly the same individual that 
was seen on November 30 in Wyandot 
County by D. Leedy; Blue-winged Teal, 
December 26 and January 1, near Fairfield 
(Blincoe and Burr); Black Vulture, January, 
West Union (Harper); Virginia Rail, Janu- 
ary 6, near Fairfield (Burr); Long-eared Owl, 
January 5, near Toledo (Anderson, Camp- 
bell); Brown Thrasher, two individuals at 
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feeding stations near Columbus in January 

Thomas); Northern Shrike and White- 
winged Crossbill, near Cleveland, February 
(Aldrich); and Gambel’s Sparrow, a speci- 
men trapped at a banding station near 
Cincinnati, January 20 (Maslowski). 

There is little evidence to indicate that 
the severe weather produced an influx of 
northern birds. Aside from the Northern 
Shrike and White-winged Crossbill men- 
tioned above there have been a few rather 
scattered records for Snow Buntings and 
Lapland Longspurs. A single Redpoll was 
seen January 1 at Fairfield (Burr).—C. F. 
Wa ker, Stone Laboratory, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.— With the exception of 
the month of January, the present period 
has been marked by unusually mild weather. 
October 4 to 10 saw 
temperatures ranging 
above 80° and, though 
a short-lived drop to 
33° occurred about the 
middle of the month, 
normal temperatures 
prevailed to Novem- 
ber. This month was 
characterized by ap- 
proximately normal 
fluctuations, but De- 
cember was again 10° 
to 20° above normal on most days. How- 
ever, a sharp drop to 3° on the 31st heralded 
a week of colder weather culminating on 
January 5 in —5° temperatures. Slightly 
above normal weather then resumed and 
was followed by sub-zero waves of —12° 
on the 18th and 19th and of —1° on the 26th. 
The temperature then gradually returned to 
normal at the end of the month. Precipita- 
tion has continued to be well below normal. 

The mild fall season has not been without 
numerous late hold-overs among all birds 
but in a particularly significant way among 
aquatic and littoral species associated with 
the larger upland ponds. Several kinds of 
Ducks, Herons and shore birds, as well as 
other species, have been noted as late as or 
later than Ford, Sanborn and Coursen’s 
latest dates in ‘Birds of the Chicago Region.’ 
The following table, based on the observa- 
tions of Johnston at McGinnis Slough, em- 
bodies the facts: 


W. J. Beecuer 
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Normac*® Late 
DEPARTURE 


1939 
SPECIES DEPARTURE 


Common Loon . 


Great Blue Heron 11-23 11-28 
Black-crowned Night Heron 11-23 II-19 
American Bittern. . . II 11-17 
Black Duck . . . « . 12-7 (after) 11-25 
American Pintail . . . . . 12- 7 (after) 11-12 
Green-winged Teal . . . . 11-23 (after) 11-12 
Shoveller . . . .12- 7 (after) 11-29 
Duck Hawk Pi «ie 10-15 
King Rail 4 . . ». 10-29 10-21 
Black-bellied Plover. . . . 11- 4 11- 6 
Lesser Yellow-legs 11-1 10-26 
Pectoral Sandpiper II-I! 10-12 
B :ird’s Sandpiper 10-29 1o-11 
Eastern Phoebe II- 4 11- 8 
American Pipit 19-22 10-18 
Savannah Sparrow 10-29 12-21 
Swamp Sparrow .12-7 12-29 


*Given as late by Ford, Sanborn and Coursen. 


Other late departure dates are reported by 
Seymour and James Levy (Wood Duck and 
White-throated Sparrow at Jackson Park on 
November 6 and 10) 
and by Dreuth 
(Shoveller at Lincoln 
Park on December 
29). Other interesting 
fall records include 2 
Northern Phalaropes 
at McGinnis Slough 
on October 22 (John- 
ston) and 10 Whistling 
Swans were reported 
by the same observer 
on November 3. A 
single Swan had been seen on October 29. 
With regard to the waterfowl migration in 
general, Johnston's notes at McGinnis 
Slough reveal that on November 23 there 
were 7000 Mallards, 2500 Black Ducks, 3 
Baldpates, 1500 Pintails, 80 Green-winged 
Teal, 100 Shovellers, 1 Lesser Scaup, 2 
Buffle-heads and 7 American Mergansers. 
On November 1 there had been fewer of the 
first two, 1500 Baldpates, 300 Green-winged 
Teal and 150 Shovellers. The number of 
Mallards had mounted to 10,000 on De- 
cember 7 when the last report came in but all 
others had about gone. Very notable has 
been the lack of reports of Coots and diving 
Ducks, particularly the Scaups, 200 reported 
by the C.O.S. Field Trip of November 5 at 
Indiana Dunes being the largest number 
observed. 

The mildness of the weather was appar- 
ently instrumental in retarding the arrival] 
of some of the winter visitants normally 
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expected in this region. All of the Mergan- 
sers and the Buffle-heads were late, and the 
characteristic winter visitants have been 
absent or else in very small numbers. This 
may be in some measure due to lack of field 
work but, nevertheless, the Morton Arbor- 
etum has been decidedly wanting in birds 
this winter. The best day there (January 1) 
revealed 25 Purple Finches and 25 Common 
Redpolls, 40 Juncos and 20 Tree Sparrows, 
but there has been a great dearth of even the 
latter species since. 

On the lake, 11 American Golden-eyes, 
300 Old-squaws, 15 American and 9 Red- 
breasted Mergansers were seen on December 
22 (Dreuth) at Lincoln Park. The same ob- 
server noted 3 Coots, a wintering Kingfisher, 
350 Herring, 5 Ring-billed and 250 Bona- 
parte’s Gulls. Dale W. Jenkins, a new re- 
cruit among Chicago Region ornithologists, 
reports 400 Herring, 7 Ring-billed and 5000 
Bonaparte’s Gulls, as well as 100 American 
Mergansers and 10 American Golden-eyes 
from Jackson Park Harbor from December 1 
to February 1.—Rupyerp Bovutton and W. 
J. Beecuer, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Region.—Except the month 
of January, the winter thus far has been 
comparatively mild. There has been much 
less snow than usual, 
even in the northern 
part of the state, and 
this, following a dry 
October and the driest 
November on record, 
is not a good outlook 
for farming interests. 
December was an 
exceptionally mild 
month all over the 
state, the lowest tem- 
perature at Minne- 
apolis until the last day of the month being 
9° above zero. The lakes and streams were 
late in freezing, farmers were plowing until 
the middle of the month, dandelions 


bloomed, and golfers were on the links until 
the week before Christmas. A general fall 
of wet snow on the 19th made a ‘white 
Christmas’ and ushered in a frigid January. 
Most of that month was very cold, with 
temperatures far below zero all over the 
state. At Minneapolis the mercury fell to 
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—21° on the 17th and 18th, and there were 
87 consecutive hours that it did not rise 


above zero. February has been milder in 
the southern part of the state but there were 
frequent below-zero readings farther north. 
On the 12th, 3 to 6 inches of snow fell all 
over the state but there is still too little for 
the needed moisture. 

E. D. Swedenborg, in a letter dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1940, reported for the Minneapolis 
area as follows: ‘“The open season induced 
many birds to remain longer than usual. 
When we took the Christmas census on 
December 17 we found 27 species and about 
830 individuals. The lakes were still free of 
ice and even the sloughs were open in places. 
The most interesting bird seen was a Double- 
crested Cormorant on Lake Harriet [first 
winter record]. We saw five species of 
Ducks, including 135 Mallards. The others 
were Lesser Scaup, Golden-eye, Hooded 
Merganser and 8 Gadwalls in a slough near 
the mouth of Nine Mile Creek. On January 6, 
a male Marsh Hawk was seen near Nichols."’ 

In addition to increased numbers of the 
usual half-hardy birds, many Meadowlarks 
have remained in southern Minnesota, a few 
Sparrow Hawks (February 2, 11, 14), Flick- 
ers at Northfield (Roger Tollefson) and 
Fairmont (Luedtke), a Brown Thrasher at 
Fairmont, December 29 and one at Minne- 
apolis, January 6. Two Night Herons at St. 
Paul, December 26 (Rosenwinkel), more 
Doves than usual (3 at Wilmot, S. D., 
December 27, Bruce Harris), Bald Eagles on 
several occasions southeastward (St. Croix 
River near Osceola, February 22, Berthel). 

From Dr. Lakela, at Duluth: October 21, 
Lapland Longspurs and Snow Buntings 
common on Minnesota Point; a Northern 
Shrike on November 12; Robins on December 
23-25. 

On November 11, a Red-throated Loon 
was donated to the museum by the Biology 
Department of the Duluth State Teachers 
College. It was taken on June 17, 1939, on 
Minnesota Point by Floyd Hackle and is the 
first record of the capture of this species in 
Minnesota. 

A Gray Gyrfalcon was received by the 
museum from Martin Nelson, game warden 
at Fertile, Polk County, where it was so 
unfortunate as to get caught in a wolf trap 
on January 15, 1940. This is the third known 
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capture of this northern bird in Minnesota. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, reports a male Cardinal seen 
by Miss Ebel near that place early in No- 
vember this year—the first appearance of 
this species in that prairie county. 

Of winter visitants, Evening and Pine 
Grosbeaks have been reported from Duluth 
and Brainerd, and Bohemian Waxwings 
from Duluth, but none southward. 

As a result of the mild weather, open lakes 
and streams, and scanty snow, a surprisingly 
large number of Ducks remained in Minne- 
sota this winter. Mallards greatly out- 
numbered all the other species combined. 
Thousands were reported in the Lake 
Traverse region, many at Heron Lake, in 
Martin County (Luedtke), at Lake Wash- 
ington, Meeker County (Jensen), and 
numerous other places. They feed by day 
in cornfields and as ice forms on the lakes 
where they spend the night they keep areas 
open by paddling vigorously about. Mr. 
Jensen reports that they last left Lake 
Washington on January 28, after flying all 
day about the then entirely frozen lake. 

The open season for waterfowl last fall 
provided good shooting for the first 2 to 
3 weeks and then fell off, possibly because 
the northern birds were late in coming down. 
—Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of Natural His- 
tory, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—Cool weather in 
summer, warm weather in fall, moderate 
weather through December, an almost over- 
night drop in temper- 
ature to —10°, deep 
snows piling on todeep 
snows and no relief 
from the bitter sub- 
zero weather through 
the entire month of 


January describes a 
series of upset weather 
conditions that  re- 
vealed many depar- 
tures from normal 
habits and move- 


ments of birds this year. Late nestings dur- 
ing the summer were fairly common and the 
long stretch of mild fall and early December 
days seems to have caused many bird depar- 
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tures to be deferred until long after normal 
departure dates had expired. 

On December 24, Marshall Magner and 
David Hill, covering their route on the 
Christmas Bird Census at Rankin, saw the 
Broad-winged Hawk listed in that report. 
Coming up from a ravine a mile south of 
Nature-Study Lodge, their attention was 
attracted by a group of cawing Crows and 
then, as they neared the top of the ravine, 
they saw the Hawk, saw it fly toward them 
and almost directly overhead, affording a 
fine view of its short wingspread and dis- 
tinctly banded tail. On the same day Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Zempel saw, near a wooded 
section not far from the lodge, what they 
were sure was a Hermit Thrush. They did 
not list it, but went back to the same place 
at a later date in the hope of finding it and 
succeeded in locating two Hermit Thrushes 
with close enough good views to check every 
detail. Father George M. Link and his 
group also saw two Hermit Thrushes in a 
secluded spot at Pere Marquette State Park 
at Grafton, two more by Fr. Link and 
Wayne Short near the Alton Dam area and 
another one by Short and Watson at Peruque 
in St. Charles County. 

Other late dates are: Vesper Sparrow by 
William Jenner, Fayette, on February 9, a 
lone Pied-billed Grebe on January 12, a dying 
Black-crowned Night Heron picked up by 
Father Link at Marquette Park. How it 
got there at this time of the year is a matter 
of conjecture. He also mentions Coots and 
a couple of Cormorants. He reports that the 
Purple Finches, somewhat rare in this region 
a few years ago, are becoming more common 
every winter and are to be found in the most 
unexpected places. Harry Comfort of Glen- 
dale makes a similar report about the Purple 
Finches around Glendale, and on every one 
of the monthly bird census trips at Rankin 
in the fall and winter they are no longer a 
novelty. Bob-whites seem to be coming 
through this severe winter in good shape, 
judging by reports from many sources. 
George E. Moore, of Lebanon, reports that 
Red-headed Woodpeckers and Blue Jays, 
entirely absent last winter, are present in 
large numbers, the reason probably because 
of a good acorn crop this year. (In St. Louis 
County the Red-headed Woodpeckers do 


not winter often, but this year they are 
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plentiful.) Chickadees seem to be entirely 
absent at Lebanon this year, probably a 
local condition, while Springfield observers 
report a decrease in numbers in recent years. 

Thousands of Ducks are wintering on 
Lake Ozark for the first time since 1935-36 
and, co-incidentally, Lake Ozark is frozen 
over from one end to the other for the first 
time since the winter of 1935-36. The 
Lebanon winter census furnished surprises 
with Wilson's Snipe wintering at the city hall 
sewage basin, Leconte’s Sparrows in snow- 
covered grass, and unusual numbers of 
Mourning Doves. James Comfort counted 
23 European Tree Sparrows in a field, feeding 
with Juncos and native Tree Sparrows. 

The Harris's Sparrow of western Missouri 
is a rare straggler in the St. Louis region, 
and the first one noted here in a number of 
years was seen by H. B. Comfort in Glendale 
on January 28, again by Comfort and a group 
of bird students near the same place on 
February 11, and on February 14 by Comfort, 
Wayne Short and others. 

Coveys of Bob-whites, under observation 
by Comfort at Glendale, Magner at Webster 
Groves, and Bro. Hubert Lewis at Glencoe, 
suffered no losses. Mourning Doves have 
been plentiful in St. Louis County. Starlings 
at Fayette are becoming especially numerous; 
one man reported thousands roosting 
nightly in his barn and so thick that he has 
been killing them by knocking them over 
with boards. At Springfield they are be- 
coming a troublesome problem. They are, 
in fact, now increasing in numbers at an 
alarming rate in all sections of the state.— 
Steruinc P. Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—Five 
months of severe drought have more than 
made up for a summer with better than usual 
conditions; hence we 
find at the end of the 
present period a very 
poor situation for 
birds. The severe 
blizzard that swept 
through the whole 
South the latter part 
of January brought 
the coldest weather 
(minimum _tempera- 
ture coldest day was 
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27° F.) that has been experienced in this 
area in many years and the most prolonged 
cold spell of the present century. The 
combination of severe drought and cold 
completely changed the usual winter bird 
picture throughout the region. Some species 
which have been present by the thousands 
throughout each winter for some years left 
the region entirely at the time of the blizzard 
and had not returned at the end of the period. 

Birds which were wintering and which 
disappeared entirely the latter part of Janu- 
ary are the Avocet, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Wilson’s 
Warbler, Black-throated Gray Warbler and 
Nashville Warbler. Many other species 
were greatly reduced in numbers but may 
still be found in some locations. These last- 
mentioned include the Vermilion Flycatcher, 
Lincoln's Sparrow, Orange-crowned War- 
bler, and Black and White Warbler. 

The extreme drought of the fall and 
winter was no doubt the cause of the great 
scarcity of Sparrows before the freeze. Clay- 
colored Sparrows, which wintered in some 
numbers last year, were not observed at any 
time during the month of January. Grass- 
hopper and White-crowned Sparrows came 
in the fall as usual, but soon disappeared. 
In contrast to the unusual actions of the 
Clay-colored and Lincoln's Sparrows men- 
tioned above, the White-throated and Field 
Sparrows seem to be wintering in the usual 
numbers in favored locations near the river. 

The severe weather of the latter part of 
January brought the largest number of 
Robins that has been observed here in many 
years, and they have stayed on until the end 
of the period. The freeze also brought a 
flight of Sandhill Cranes. Several flocks were 
seen by the writer in the area about Laguna 
Atascosca on January 21—the largest was 
composed of about 500 Cranes. The cold 
seemed to drive the Lark Buntings eastward 
for they appeared in eastern Hidalgo County 
and in Cameron County for the first time in 
some years—this bird usually winters in the 
extreme western tip of the region. 

Fall migration dates from the Mission 
area sent in by Arthur Hale are as follows: 
October 22, Spotted Sandpiper; October 29, 
Baldpate, Gadwall, Lesser Scaup, Ring- 
necked Duck, Ruddy Duck, Duck Hawk, 
Flicker, Robin, Prairie Marsh Wren, Western 
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Meadowlark, Myrtle Warbler, Field Spar- 
row, Swamp Sparrow, Song Sparrow; 
October 31, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Red- 
shafted Flicker, Hermit Thrush; November 
1, Pectoral Sandpiper, Canvas-back, Say’s 
Phoebe; November 9, Florida Cormorant, 
Shoveller, Bluebird, Cowbird; November 22, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Cedar Waxwing, 
Brown Creeper, Audubon's Warbler, White- 
throated Sparrow; November 23, Redhead; 
November 27, Burrowing Owl; November 
28, Pine Warbler, Clay-colored Sparrow; 
November 30, Vesper Sparrow. 

Fall arrival dates for Cameron County are: 
October 22, White-fronted Goose; October 
29, Pigeon Hawk, Flicker; November 5, 
Sandhill Crane, Knot (first record for 
region), Red-breasted Merganser, Robin, 
Bluebird, Hermit Thrush; November 19, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Chipping Spar- 
row; November 26, Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker. 

Mr. Hale reported 2 Mexican Jacanas that 
arrived in the Mission area on November 1 
and remained about two weeks. No fall 
movement was observed in Cameron County 
this season. 

Considering the unfavorable weather, two 
unexpected records were reported by Mr. 
Hale. These were the finding of a Yellow- 
breasted Chat on February 1 and a flock of 
5 Roseate Spoonbills on January 1. This ob- 
server reported as the first northward move- 
ment the flight of Sandhill Cranes on February 
12.—L. Irsy Davis, Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—This has been 
one of the best of recent winters for bird 
study in central California. Conspicuous 
recent changes in bird 
populations, both per- 
manent and seasonal, 
can be traced to their 
respective climatic in- 
fluences. Moreover, 
the weather has 
favored the field activ- 
ity of observers. The 
warmest December 
known for the region 
came at the end of a 
long period of extra 
drought. Subsequent rains brought an 
abundance of green plants. 
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Several resident species, among them the 
Bush-Tit, Chestnut-backed Chickadee, Cali- 
fornia Thrasher, and Song Sparrow, which 
were decimated in some areas by the severe 
winter of 1936-37, have become numerous 
again. Other insect-eating residents showed 
notable increases. 

An opposite tendency, noted on the Hast- 
ings Reservation, was the almost complete 
disappearance of many seed-eating species— 
the Goldfinches, Linnets, and Purple Finches 
—as the seed supplies became exhausted 
during the fall. No doubt these birds merely 
shifted to new localities. Another effect of 
the current food shortage was detected by 
Emlen, who writes that it is his impression 
that there has been a real shortage of seeds 
in the inner coast range hills bordering the 
lower Sacramento Valley. He checked this 
on several occasions in an attempt to ac- 
count for the marked shortage of Valley 
Quail (almost no young birds) in that 
region. The birds were feeding largely on 
acorns and toyon fruits, which he considers 
more or less emergency foods. 

Winter visitant eastern birds have been 
detected in greater than usual numbers. A 
Slate-colored Junco was found at Carmel on 
January 31 (Williams) and one on the Uni- 
versity Campus at Berkeley on February 6 
(Watson and Groody). Nine persons have 
reported seeing a total of 11 White-throated 
Sparrows since November 17 between Marin 
County and Monterey County. An Eastern 
Fox Sparrow, observed in Berkeley on Febru- 
ary 6, was eating angleworms (Allen). 

The mild fall probably favored such late 
or far north occurrences as the following: 
Cinnamon Teal, Lake Merced, December 17 
(Audubon Association); White-faced Glossy 
Ibis, Gustine, 16 on January 21 (Watson and 
E. V. Miller); Mourning Dove, Woodside, 
20 on January 27 (Parmenters); Poor-will, 
Arroyo Seco, Monterey County, November 
31 (Linsdale); Calaveras Warbler, Golden 
Gate Park, December 17 (Watson), Berkeley, 
January 19 to 23 (Mrs. Tillotson), Twin 
Peaks, February 4 (Bolander); Yellow- 
throat, Alameda, 4 on December 24 (Sei- 
bert), Manzanita, January 5 CHosinski). 

Mountain Bluebirds were scarce at Davis 
where abundant last year, but large numbers 
were seen in Marysville Buttes on January 21 
and February 5 (Emlen). The same observer 
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found the usual winter influx of Red-shafted 
Flickers at Davis about October 1, slightly 
earlier than usual, but more numerous—145 
were counted in 2 4 miles on October 17. 

Some of the examples of early nesting 
activity have special interest. Anna's Hum- 
mingbird was seen gathering nesting ma- 
terial first in Oakland on January 28 and the 
first completed nest was found on February 
10 (Seibert). Yellow-billed Magpies on the 
Hastings Reservation commenced nest-build- 
ing in earnest in early December (13th in 
one instance) when the days were still grow- 
ing shorter. 

Mrs. Kelly found a nest of Bush-Tits in 
Alameda well along on December 21 which 
contained young being fed by parents on 
February 7. Nest-building of this species 
was reported at Mills College, February 10 
Seibert), Berkeley, 4 nests on February 11 
(Stephens) and February 13 (Allen). 

Other records of interest: White Pelican, 
Bolinas Bay, 13 on December 4, Tomales 
Bay, 57 on December 20, 400 on January 13, 
7 on February 8 (Parmenters); Wood Duck, 
Golden Gate Park, male from November 11 
to December 12 (Stephens); Hooded Mer- 
ganser, Pine Lake, San Francisco, 2 on 
December 3 (Stephens), Phoenix Lake, 
Marin County, 3 on January 27 and 29 

Kirker) and February 11 (Watson and E. V. 
Miller); White-tailed Kite, Sears Point Road, 
November 21 and January 15 (Parmenters), 
Soap Lake, near Gilroy, January 21 (Watson 
and E. V. Miller), San Joaquin River in San 
Joaquin County, 8 on February 4 (W. and 
M.); Red-bellied Hawk, Holt, 2 on February 
4 (W. and M.); Pigeon Hawk, Crystal 
Springs Lake, twice, and Lake Merced, 
December 23 (Parmenters); Semipalmated 
Plover, San Leandro Reservoir, November 24 

Seibert); Mountain Plover, 5 miles north of 
Davis, 8 on November 15 (Emlen); Wilson's 
Snipe, St. Mary’s College, November 24 
Seibert), Pine Lake, San Francisco, Decem- 
t 3 (Stephens), Alameda, December 24 
eibert); Wandering Tattler, Point Lobos, 
nuary 5 (Williams); Lesser Yellow-legs, 
Scarsville Lake, 3 on November 13, Moun- 
in View Marsh, 5 on November 16, 2 on 
J:nuary 3, 1 on February 12, Sears Point 
R vad, 4 on January 15 (Parmenters).—Jzan 
\.. Linspate, Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy, 
B. rkeley, Calif. 
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Puget Sound Region.—The region 
covered by this report is large, but consists 
of an ecological entity, the Pacific North- 
west rain forest. The 
summers are mild and 
dry, and the winters 
mild and wet, giving 
a perfect example of a 
humid oceanic cli- 
mate. Though there 
is not a very great 
amount of precipita- 
tion during the winter 
in most parts of the 
area, the climate is 
moist, and overcast 
weather predominates. In summer there is 
little precipitation, and cool, clear weather 
is the rule. 

This winter season has been markedly 
mild, with corresponding results in the bird 
life. The ground has not frozen, and on 
only five nights has the temperature dropped 
below freezing, to a minimum of 28° at 
Seattle. December was the warmest on 
record, and January was the third warmest. 
Seven days in December, January, and Febru- 
ary had maximums over 60°. January 28 had 
a maximum of 65° at Seattle that brought 
out many of the hardy flowers, bees, butter- 
flies, and frogs. Only occasional light snows 
at sea level have been reported from the 
entire region. The summer drought con- 
tinued up to December. That month was 
the fourth wettest on record and yielded a 
full third of 1939's precipitation—l0'44 
inches fell. January was quite dry, but Feb- 
ruary is again wetter than normal. No 
storms or heavy winds have occurred. 

Ducks have been abundant since the very 
late northern flight arrived between No- 
vember 27 and December 2. Several Gadwall 
have wintered on Lake Washington (Hig- 
man, Larrison), as have a few Redhead 
(Hagenstein, Eddy). One male European 
Widgeon was found there on November 19 
(J. F. Eddy, G. Eddy). Baldpate were ex- 
tremely abundant on Lake Washington all 
fall up to the end of December. In the last 
week of December, their numbers dropped 
from thousands to a hundred or so, and no 
clue to their disappearance has been found. 
They may have migrated, but more likely 
they scattered out over the fields and small 
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ponds after the hunting season. Canvas- 
backs have been reported in larger flocks 
than last year from Seattle and Grays 
Harbor. American Golden-eyes have shown 
a 50 per cent decrease over last year, possibly 
remaining to the north of us. American 
Mergansers continue their increase and seem 
to have at least tripled in abundance during 
the last three years (Hagenstein). 

Gulls: Mr. McCabe reports a large in- 
crease of Gulls on the Columbia River, no 
doubt due to the storms off the southern 
Oregon coast. More Thayer's Gulls have 
been observed this year, probably due to 
more attention being paid to them. 

Shore birds: Stanley G. Jewett, of the 
Biological Survey, comments that ‘the in- 
crease in nearly every species of waterfowl 
and shore bird in the Pacific flyway is most 
gratifying.’’ But this year the shore birds 
have remained on the outer coasts and in 
the north to a great extent. Mr. Balmer 
reports large flocks of Red-backed Sandpiper, 
Sanderling, and Black-bellied Plover winter- 
ing at Grays Harbor on the coast, while few 
of these usually abundant birds have been 
found on Puget Sound. The mild weather 
has doubtless allowed them to remain in 
exposed regions. 

Alcida: Mr. Balmer has picked up only 
one each of Paroquet and Cassin’s Auklet on 
the coast, since there have been no storms 
to drive them inshore. On Puget Sound all 
Alcida have been rather scarce. 

The wintering land birds have been scarce 
in numbers and in species. The open winter 
has not forced any birds down from the 
north or down from the mountains. The 
food supply in the forests has been ample, 
so that concentrations of resident birds have 
not been noted. Of the migrants that 
usually leave us, only one seems to have 
remained: a Mockingbird collected by Dr. 
Cowan at Cowichan Lake, Vancouver 
Island, in late January. It has never been 
collected in British Columbia before. 
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Northern Red-breasted Sapsuckers seem 
to have concentrated about Edmonds during 
the winter (Flock). Lewis's Woodpeckers 
remained in the oaks about Victoria 
(Cowan). Dr. Cowan also reports that 50 
per cent of the Streaked Horned Larks are 
paired and singing on their territories. 

Chickadees and Nuthatches were un- 
usually scarce, while both Golden-crowned 
and Sitka Kinglets seem to have increased a 
bit. Robins have not gathered in the usual 
enormous flocks about the cities due to the 
abundance of food this winter. Mr. Rathbun 
states that the full songs of the Robins 
heard February 14 is the earliest on his long 
records. Varied Thrushes have remained 
in the forests away from cultivated areas 
(Mrs. Grove). Cedar Waxwings are in 
normal numbers, but last year's flight of 
Bohemian Waxwings was not repeated at all 
(Flock, Edson). Mr. McCabe reports the 
arrival of migrating Meadowlarks about 
February 18 on the Columbia River. Dr. 
Cowan likewise notes the first spring mi- 
grants as being male Red-wings arriving at 
Victoria, February 4. 

Western Evening Grosbeaks have been 
remarkably scarce this winter, especially 
compared to last. Pine Siskins have shown a 
decided decline this year, but the most 
notable change has been in the Crossbills. 
All reports indicate them to be lacking en- 
tirely, or nearly so, except on the outer 
coast (Balmer). Last winter was most 
notable for great flights of Crossbills. No 
large numbers of Puget Sound Sparrows have 
been reported, and the Golden-crowned 
seem to have gone to the northern and south- 
ern extremes of the region. Mr. McCabe 
reports flocks on the Columbia; Dr. Cowan 
says they are abundant at Victoria; but be- 
tween these points they have been unusually 
rare. The only Snow Buntings reported 
come from Mr. Balmer, who saw a flock of 
35 on the coast, December 24.—Garretr 
Eppy, Seattle, Wash. 


A summary of all of the foregoing reports appears in this issue of Birp-Lore under the title of 
‘The Changing Seasons’ by Ludlow Griscom. 
All supplements will be sent free of charge to members and Birp-Lore subscribers. Additiona! 
copies of the supplement containing ‘The Season’ only may be obtained for 15 cts.; that containin: 
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